Between 1933 and 1946 Hoijer revised his phonological analysis to yield the 
following inventory of consonants: plain stops p, t, k, 1^, ?, affricate c (dental to 
postalveolar), fricatives j, x, jc**', h, nasals m, n, and frictionless continuants w, I, y, (The 
stops were written eariier dish,d,g, ^. All consonants but h and ^ were first seen as 
having glottalized counterparts. These were reanalyzed as clusters.) There are short 
and long vowels: i, e, a, o, u; /-, e-, a-, o-, w. (Some long vowels resuh from 
contraction.) The vowels may be followed by glides within a syllable. Of special 
interest in Tonkawa is a process whereby even-numbered stem syllables are reduced: 
long vowels are shortened, and short vowels disappear. (Stops before deleted vowels 
are geminated; sonorants become syllabic.) Such a process can be seen in words built 
on the stem >'amax- *paint face'. lnyam'x(a)-o^c T paint his face', the syllable ma is 
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reduced to m- because it is the second syllable of the word. In ke-imax-o^ *he paints 
my face' the addition of the prefix ke- *me' moves the syllable ya to second position 
within the word, where it is reduced to i; ma, now the third syllable, appears in its 
full form. The reduction of long vowels can be seen by comparing verbs built on the 
stem x?e'p *pull out': T^e-p-o^c 1 pull it out', ke-TCfep-of *he pulls me out'. 
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